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REPORT. 



Washington, March 22, 1850. 

To the Hon. John M. Clayton, 
Secretary of State. 

Sir : In obedience to your instructions, dated the 3d 
of April last, I proceeded to California by way of the 
Isthmus of Panama, and arrived at San Francisco on 
the fourth day of June: 

The steamer in which I took passage was the first 
conveyance that reached California with the intelligence 
of the inauguration of President Taylor, and the ap- 
pointment of his cabinet, and that Congress had failed 
to aid the Executive in providing a government for the 
people of that Territory. The greatest anxiety was 
naturally felt and manifested to ascertain the cause of 
this neglect on the part of the Government of the United 
States, and what steps duty to themselves required them 
to take, in the painful and embarrassing position in 
which they were placed, for their protection and wel- 
fare. 

A brief sketch of their condition will explain the 
cause of this anxiety. 

The discovery of the gold mines had attracted a very 
large number of citizens of the United States to that 
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Territory, who had never been accustomed to any other 
than American law, administered by American courts. 
There they found their rights of property and person 
subject to the uncertain, and frequently most oppressive, 
operation of laws written in a language they did not 
understand, and founded on principles, in many respects, 
new to them. They complained that the alcaldes, or 
judges, most of whom had been appointed or elected 
before the immigration had commenced, wfere not law- 
yers by education or profession ; and, being Americans, 
they were, of course, unacquainted with the laws of 
Mexico, or the principles of the civil law on which they 
are founded. 

As our own laws, except for the collection of revenue, 
the transmission of the mails, and establishment of post 

m 

offices, had not been extended over that Territory, the 
laws of Mexico, as they existed at the conclusion of the 
treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, regulating the relations of 
the inhabitants of California with each other, necessa- 
rily remained in force;* yet, there was not a single 
volume containing those laws, as far as I know or be- 
lieve, in the whole Territory, except, perhaps, in the 
governor's office at Monterey. 

The magistrates, therefore, could not procure them, 
and the administration of justice was, necessarily, as un- 
' equal and fluctuatmg as the opinions of the judges were 
conflicting and variable. 

* See American Insurance Company, et al. vs. Canter, 1st Peters' 
Supreme Court Eeports, 542. 



There were no fee-bills to regulate costs ; and, conse^ 
quently, the most cruel exactions, in many instances, 
were practiced. 

The greatest confusion prevailed respecting titles to 
property, and the decision of suits involving the most 
important rights, and very large sums of money depend- 
ed upon the dictum of the judge. 

The sale of the Territory by Mexico to the United 
States had necessarily cut oflf or dissolved the laws regu- 
lating the granting or procuring titles to land ; and, as 
our own land-laws had not been extended over it, the 
people were compelled to receive such titles as were 
offered to them, without the means of ascertaining whe- 
ther they were valid or not. 

Litigation was so expensive and precarious that in- 
justice and oppression were frequently endured, rather 
than resort to so uncertain a remedy. 

Towns and cities were springing into existence ; many 
of them without charters or any legal right to organize 
municipal authorities, or to tax property or the citizens 
for the establishment of a police, the erection of prisons, 
or providing any of those means for the protection of 
life and property which are so necessary in all civil com- 
munities, and especially among a people mostly strangers 
to each other. 

Nearly one million and a half of dollars had been paid 
into the custom-houses, as duties on imported goods, 
before our revenue laws had been extended over the 
country ; and the people complained bitterly that they 
were thus heavily taxed without being provided with a 



government for their protection, or laws which they 
could understand, or allowed the right to be represented 
in the councils of the nation. 

While anxiously waiting the action of Congress, op- 
pressed and embarrassed by this state of affairs, and 
feeling the pressing necessity of applying such remedies 
as were in their power, and circumstances seemed to 
justify, they resolved to substitute laws of their own for 
the existing system, and to establish tribunals for their 
proper and faithful administration. 

In obedience, therefore, to the extraordinary exigen- 
cies of their condition, the people of the city of San 
Francisco elected members to form a legislature, and 
clothed them with full powers to pass laws. 

The communities of Sonoma and of Sacramento city 
followed the example. 

Thus were three legislative bodies organized ; the two 
most distant being only one hundred and thirty miles 
apart. 

Other movements of the kind were threatened, and 
doubtless would have followed, in other sections of the 
Territory, had they not been arrested by the formation 
of a State government. 

While the people of California were looking to Con- 
gress for a territorial government, it was quite evident 
that such an organization was daily becoming less suited 
to their condition, which was entirely different from 
that of any of the Territories out of which the new 
States of the Union had been formed. 

Those Territories had been at first slowly and sparse- 



ly peopled by a few hunters and farmers, who pene- 
trated the wilderness, or traversed the prairies, in search 
of game or a new home; and, when thus gradually 
their population warranted it, a government was pro- 
vided for them. They, however, had no foreign com- 
merce, nor anything beyond the ordinary pursuits of 
agriculture, and the various branches of business which 
usually accompany it, to induce immigration within 
their borders. Several years were required to give 
them sufficient population and wealth to place them in 
a condition to require, or enable them to support, a 
Stat^ government. 

Not so with California. The discovery of the vast 
metallic and mineral wealth in her mountains had al- 
ready attracted to her, in the space of twelve months, 
more than one hundred thousand people. An extensive 
commerce had sprung up with China, the ports of 
Mexico on the Pacific, Chili, and Australia. 

Hundreds of vessels from the Atlantic ports of the 
Union, freighted with our manufactures and agricultural 
products, and filled with our fellow-citizeais, had arrived, 
or were on their passage round Cape Horn; so that, in 
the month of June last, there were more than three 
hundred sea-going vessels in the port of San Francisco. 

California has a border on the Pacific of ten degrees 
of latitude, and several important harbors which have 
never been surveyed ; nor is there a buoy, a beacon, a 
light-house, or a fortification, on the whole coast. 

There are no docks for the repair of national or mer- 
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cantile vessels nearer than New York, a distance of 
some twenty thousand miles round Cape Horn. 

All these things, together with the proper regulations 
of the gold region, the quicksilver mines, the survey 
and disposition of the public lands, the adjustment of 
land titles, the establishment of a mint and of marine 
hospitals, required the immediate formation of a more 
perfect civil government than California then had, and 
the fostering care of Congress and the Executive. 

California had, as it were by magic, become a State 
of great wealth and power. One short year had given 
her a commercial importance but little inferior to that 
of the most powerful of the old States. She had passed 
her minority at a single bound, and might justly be re- 
garded as fully entitled to take her place as an equal 
among her sisters of the Union. 

When, therefore, the reality became known to the 
people of that Territory that the Government had done 
nothing to relieve them from the evils and embarrass- 
ments under which they were suffering, and seeing no 
probability of any change on the subject which divided 
Congress, they adopted, with most unexampled una- 
nimity and promptitude, the only course which lay open 
to them — the immediate formation of a State govern- 
ment. 

They were induced to take this step not only for the 

reason that it promised the most speedy remedy for 

present difficulties, but because the great and rapidly 

growing interests of the Territory demanded it; and all 
reflecting men saw, at a glance, that it ought not to be 



any longer, and could not, under any circumstances, be 
inuch longer postponed. 

They not only considered themselves best qualified, 
but that they had the right to decide, ajs far as they 
were concerned, the embarrassing question which was 
shaking the Union to its centre, and had thus far deprived 
them of a regularly organized civil government. They 
believed that, in forming a constitution, they had a 
right to establish or prohibit slavery, and that, in their 
action as a /Slfafc, they would be sustained by the North 
and the South. 

They were not unmindful of the fact that, while 
Northern statesmen had contended that Congress has 
power to prohibit slavery, in the Territories, they had 
always admitted that the States of the Union had the 
right to abolish or establish it at pleasure. 

On the other hand. Southern statesmen had almost 
unanimously contended that Congress has not the con- 
stitutional power to prohibit slavery in the Territories, 
because they have not the power to establish it; but that 
the people, in forming a government for themselves, have 
the right to do either. If Congress can rightfully do one, 
they can certainly do the other. 

This is the doctrine put forth by Mr. Calhoun, in his 
celebrated resolutions of 1847, introduced into the Senate 
of the United States, among which is the following : — 

" Eesolvedy That it is a fundamental principle in our 
political creed, that a people in forming a constitution 
have the unconditional right to form and adopt the 
government which they may think best calculated to 
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secure their liberty, prosperity, and happiness; and in 
conformity thereto, no other condition is imposed by the 
Federal Constitution on a State, in order to be admitted 
into this Union, except that its constitution shall be 
^republican;' and that the imposition of any other by 
Congress, would not only be in violation of the Consti- 
tution, but in direct conflict with the principle on which 
our political system rests." 

President Polk, in his annual message, dated 5th De- 
cember, 1848, uses the following language : — 

'' The question is believed to be rather abstract than 
practical, whether slavery ever can or would exist in 
any portion of the acquired Territory, even if it were left 
to the option of the slavehplding States themselves. 
From the nature of the climate and productions, in much 
the larger portion of it, it is certain it could never exist ; 
and in the remainder, the probabilities are it would not. 

" But however this may be, the question, involving, 
as it does, a principle of equality of rights of the sepa- 
rate and several States, as equal copartners in the con- 
federacy, should not be disregarded. 

" In organizing governments over these Territories, no 
duty imposed on Congress by the Constitution requires 
that they should legislate on the subject of slavery, 
while their power to do so is not only seriously ques- 
tioned, but denied, by many of the soundest expounders 
of that instrument. 

'' Whether Congress shall legislate or not, the people 
of the acquired Territories, when assembled in conven- 
tion to form State constitutions, will possess the sole and 
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exclusive power to determine for themselves whether 
slavery shall or shall not exist within their limits." 

The people of California, therefore, acting in con- 
formity with the views thus expressed, and what seemed 
to be the generally admitted opinion in the States, had 
every reason to suppose, and did suppose, that, by form- 
ing a constitution for themselves, and deciding this ques- 
tion in accordance with their own views and interests, 
they would be received with open arms by all parties. 

In taking this step, they proceeded with all the regu- 
larity which has ever characterized the American people 
in discharging the great and important duties of self- 
government. 

As already stated, I arrived at San Francisco on the 
morning of the fourth of June. 

The steamer in which I was a passenger did not stop 
at Monterey; I therefore did not see General Riley, 
nor had I any communication with him until about the 
middle of the month, when he came to San Francisco. 
A few days after my arrival, his proclamation calling a 
Convention to form a State constitution, dated the third 
of Jwney was received. 

The people acted in compliance with what they be- 
lieved to be the views of Congress, and conformably to 
the recommendations of the proclamation; and pro- 
ceeded, on the day appointed, to elect members to a 
Convention for the purpose of forming a constitution, to 
be regularly submitted to the people for their ratification 
or rejection, and, if approved, to be presented to Con- 
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gress, with a prayer for the admission of California, as a 
State, into the Union. • 

I desire here to make a brief and emphatic reply to 
the various unjust and most extraordinary accusations 
and insinuations which have been made respecting the 
movements of the people of California in forming their 
State government. 

I had no secret instructions, verbal or written, from 
the President, or any one else, what to say to the people 
of California on the subject of slavery; nor was it ever 
hinted or intimated to me that I was expected to at- 
tempt to influence their action in the slightest degree on 
that subject. That I never did, the people of California 
will bear me witness. In that Territory, there was none 
of the machinery of party or of the press ; and it is even 
more absurd to suppose that any secret wfluencesy for or 
against slavery, could have been used there, than it 
would be to believe that they could be successfully em- 
ployed in Maryland or Georgia. 

I therefore declare all assertions and insinuations, that 
I was secretly instructed to, or that I did in any way, 
attempt to influence the people of California to exclude 
slavery from their Territory, to be without foundation. 

The election of delegates to the Convention proceeded 
regularly in pursuance of the proposed mode of holding 
it, and, as far as I am informed, no questions were asked 
whether a candidate was a Whig or a Democrat, or whe- 
ther he was from the North or the South. The only 
object seemed to be to find competent men who were 
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willing to make the sacrifice of time which a proper di&- 
charge of their duties would require. 

As soon after my arrival at San Francisco as the 
arrangements of General Smith would permit, I pro- 
ceeded with him to the interior of the country, for the 
purpose of examining the gold region, and other inte- 
resting and important portions of it. I did not return 
until the 16th of August. The elections had taken 
place when I was in the mountains. I was ta^^en ill on 
the 20th of that, month, and was confined to my bed 
and my room more than two months. 

The Convention met on the 1st of September. So it 
will be seen that I was not present where any election 
was held, nor had I anything to do with selecting or 
bringing out candidates ; and my illness is suflScient proof 
that I did not, and could not, had I been disposed, exer- 
cise any influence in the Convention, which was sitting 
one hundred and thirty miles from where I was. 

Some intimations or assertions, as I am informed, have 
been thrown out that the South was not fairly repre- 
sented in the Convention. I am told by two of the 
members of Congress elect from California, who were 
members of the Convention, that of the thirty-seven dele- 
gates designated in General Riley's proclamation, sixteen 
were from slaveholding, ten from the non-slaveholding 
States, and eleven who were citizens of California under 
the Mexican government, and that ten of those eleven 
came from districts below 36^ 30'. So that there were, 
in the Convention, twenty-six of the thirty-seven mem- 
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bers from the slaveholding States, and from places south 
of the Missouri Compromise line. 

It appears, on the journal of the Convention, that 
the clause in the constitution excluding slavery passed 
unanimously. 

I now proceed to give you the result of my inquiries, 
observations, and reflections, respecting the population, 
climate, soil, productions, the general character of grants 
of land fyom Mexico, the extent and condition of the 
public domain, the commercial resources and prospects, 
the mineral and metallic wealth of California. 

POPULATION. 

Humboldt, in his " Essay on New Spain," states the 
population of Upper California, in 1802, to have con- 
sisted of — 

Converted Indians, . . . 15,562 
Other classes, 1,300 



16,862 

Alexander Forbes, in his "History of Upper and 
Lower California," pubUshed in London, in 1839, states 
the number of converted Indians in the former to have 

been, in 1831, 18,683 

Of all other classes, at ... 4,342 



23,025 

He expresses the opinion that this number had not 
varied much up to 1835, and the probability is, there 
was very little increase in the white population until 
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the emigrants from the United States began to enter the 
country in 1838. 

They increased from year to year, so that, in 1836, 
Colonel Fremont had little difficulty in calling to his 
standard some five hundred fighting men. 

At the close of the war with Mexico, it was supposed 
that there were, including discharged volunteers, from 
ten to fifteen thousand Americans and Califomians, ex- 
clusive of converted Indians, in the Territory. The 
immigration of American citizens in 1849, up to the 1st 
of January last, was estimated at eighty thousand— of 
foreigners, twenty thousand. 

The population of California may, therefore, be safely 
set down at 115,000 at the commencement of the pre- 
sent year. 

It is quite impossible to form anything like an accu- 
rate estimate of the number of Indians in the Territory. 
Since the commencement of the war, and especially since 
the discovery of gold in the mountains, their numbers at 
the missions, and in the valleys near the coast, have 
very much diminished. In fact, the whole race seems 
to be rapidly disappearing. 

The remains of a vast number of villages in all the 

valleys of the Sierra Nevada, and among the foot-hills 

of that range of mountains, show that at no distant day 

there must have been a numerous population, where 

there is not now an Indian to be seen. There are a 

few still retained in the service of the old Califomians, 

but these do not amount to more than a few thousand 
in the whole Territory. It is said there are large 
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numbers of them in the mountains and valleys about 
the head-waters of the San Joaquin, along the western 
base of the Sierra, and in the northern part of the Ter- 
ritory, and that they are hostile. A number of Ameri- 
cans were kiUed by them during the last summer, in 
attempting to penetrate high up the rivers in search of 
gold; they also drove one or two parties from Trinity 
River. They have, in several instances, attacked parties 
coming fix)m or returning to Oregon, in the section of 
country which the lamented Captain Warner was ex- 
amining when he was killed. 

It is quite impossible to form any estimate of the 
number of these mountain Indians. Some suppose 
there are as many as three hundred thousand in the 
Territory, but I should not be inclined to believe that 
there can be one-third of that number. It is quite evi- 
dent that they are hostile, and that they ought to be 
chastised for the murders already committed. 

The small bands with whom I met, scattered through 
the lower portions of the foot-hills of the Sierra, and in 
the valleys between them and the coast, seemed to be 
almost the lowest grade of human beings. They live 
chiefly on acorns, roots, insects, and the kernel of the 
pine burr; occasionally, they catch fish and game. They 
use the bow and arrow, but are said to be too lazy and 
effeminate to make successful hunters. They do not 
appear to have the slightest inclination to cultivate the 
soil, nor do they even attempt it — as far as I could ob- 
tain information — except when they are induced to 
enter the service of the white inhabitants. They have 
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never pretended to hold any interest in the soil, nor 
have they been treated by the Spanish or American 
immigrants as possessing any. 

The Mexican government never treated with them 
for the purchase of land, or the relinquishment of any 
claim to it whatever. They are lazy, idle to the last 
degree, and, although they are said to be willing to give 
their services to any one who will provide them with 
blankets, beef, and bread, it is with much diflBiculty they 
can be made to perform labor enough to reward their 
employers for these very limited means of comfort. 

Formerly, at the missions, those who were brought 
up and instructed by the priests made very good serv- 
ants. Many of these now attached to families seem to 
be faithful and intelligent. But those who are at all in 
a wild and uncultivated state are most degraded objects 
of filth and idleness. 

It is possible that Government might, by collecting 
them together, teach them, in some degree, the arts and 
habits of civilization ; but, if we may judge of the future 
from the past, they will disappear from the face of the 
earth as the settlements of the whites extend over the 
country. A very considerable military force will be 
necessary, however, to protect . the emigrants in the 
northern and southern portions of the Territory. 

CLIMATE. 

I now come to consider the climate. The climate of 
California is so remarkable in its periodical changes, and 
for the long contiauance of the wet and dry seasons, di- 

B 
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viding, as they do, the year into about two equal parts, 
which have a most peculiar influence on the labor ap- 
plied to agriculture and the products of the soil, and, in 
fact, connect themselves so inseparably with all the 
interests of the country, that I deem it proper briefly to 
mention the causes which produce these changes, and 
which, it will be seen, as this Report proceeds, must 
exercise a controlling influence on the commercial pros- 
perity and resources of the country. 
• It is a well-established theory, that the currents of air 
under which the earth passes, in its diurnal revolutions, 
follow the line of the sun's greatest attraction. These 
currents of air are drawn towards this line from great 
distances on each side of it ; and, as the earth revolves 
from west to east, they blow from north-east and 
south-east, meeting, and, of course, causing a calm, on 
the line. 

Thus, when the sun is directly, in common parlance, 
over the Equator, in the month of March, these currents 
of air blow from some distance north of the Tropic of 
Cancer, and south of the Tropic of Capricorn, in an ob- 
. lique direction towards this line of the sun's greatest 
attraction, and forming what are known as the north- 
east and south-east trade winds. 

As the earth, in its path round the sun, gradually 
brings the line of attraction north, in summer, these cur- 
rents of air are carried with it; so that about the middle 
of May the current from the north-east has extended as 
far as the 38th or 39th degree of north latitude, and by 
the twentieth of June, the period of the sun's greatest 
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northern inclination, to the northern portions of Califor- 
nia and the southern section of Oregon. 

These north-east winds, in their progress across the 
continent, towards the Pacific Ocean, pass over the snow- 
capped ridges of .the Kocky Mountains and the Sierra 
Nevada, and are, of course, deprived of all the moisture 
which can be extracted from them by the low tempera- 
ture of those regions of eternal snow, and consequently 
no moisture can be precipitated from them, in the form 
of dew or rain, in a higher temperature than that to 
which they have been subjected. They, therefore, pass 
over the hills and plains of California, where the tempe- 
rature is very high in summer, in a very dry state ; and, 
so far from being charged with moisture, they absorb, 
like a sponge, all that the atmosphere and surface of the 
earth can yield, until both become, apparently, per- 
fectly dry. 

This process commences, as I have said, when the 
line of the sun's greatest attraction comes north in sum- 
mer, bringing with it these vast atmospheric movements, 
and, on their approach, prodiice the dry season in Cali- 
fornia; which, governed by these laws, continues until 
some time after the sun repasses the Equator in Septem- 
ber, when, about the middle of November, the climate 
being relieved from these north-east currents of air, the 
south-west winds set in from the ocean charged with moist- 
ure — ^the rains commence and continue to fall, not con- 
stantly, as some persons have represented, but with suf- 
ficient frequency to designate the period of their con- 
tinuance, from about the middle of November until the 
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middle of May, in the latitude of San Francisco, as the 
wet season. 

It follows, as a matter of course, that the dry sectson 
commences first, and continues longest in the southern 
portions of the Territory, and that the climate of the 
northern part is influenced in a much less degree, hf the 
causes which I have mentioned, than any other section 
of the country. Consequently, we find that, as low down 
as latitude 39°, rains are sufl&ciently frequent in summer 
to render irrigation quite unnecessary to the perfect 
maturity of any crop which is suited to the soil and 
climate. 

There is an extensive ocean current of cold water, 
which comes from the northern regions of the Pacific, 
or, perhaps, from the Arctic, and flows along the coast 
of California. It comes charged with, and emits in its 
progress, air, which appears in the form of fog when it 
comes in contact with a higher temperature on the Ame- 
rican coast, as the gulf-stream of the Atlantic exhales 
vapor when it meets, in any part of its progress, a lower 
tiemperature. This current has not been surveyed, and, 
therefore, its source, temperature, velocity, width, and 
course, have not been accurately ascertained. 

It is believed, by Lieutenant Maury, on what he con- 
siders sufl&cient evidence — and no higher authority can 
be cited— that this current comes fi:om the coasts of China 
and Japan, flows northwardly to the peninsula of Kamt- 
schatka, and, making a circuit to the eastward, strikes 
the American coast in about latitude 41° or 42°. It 
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passes thence southwardly, and finally loses itself in the 
tropics. 

Below latitude thirty-nine, and west of the foot-hills of 
the Sierra Nevada, the forests of California are limited 
to some scattering groves of oak in the valleys and along 
the t)orders of the streams, and of red wood on the ridges 
and in the gorges of the hills — sometimes extending into 
the plains. Some of the hills are covered with dwarf 
shrubs, which may be used as fuel. With these excep- 
tions, the whole territory presents a surface without trees 
or shrubbery. It is covered, however, with various 
species of grass, and, for many miles from the coast, with 
wild oats, which, in the valleys, grow most luxuriantly. 
These grasses and oats mature and ripen early in the 
dry season, and soon cease to protect the soil from the 
scorching rays of the sun. As the summer advances, 
the moisture in the atmosphere and the earth, to a con- 
siderable depth, soon becomes exhausted ; |ind the radia- 
tion of heat, from the extensive naked plains and hill- 
sides, is veiy great. 

The cold, dry currents of air from the north-east, after 
passing the Kocky Mountains and the Sierra Nevada, de- 
scend to the Pacific, and absorb the moisture of the at- 
mosphere, to a great distance from the land. The cold 
air from the mountains,, and that which accompanies the 
great ocean current from the north-west, thus become 
united ; and vast banks of fog are generated, which, when 
driven by the wind, has a penetrating, or cutting^ effect 
on the human skin, much more uncomfortable than would 
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be felt in the humid atmosphere of the Atlantic, at a 
much lower temperature. 

As the sun rises from day to day, week after week, 
and month after month, in unclouded brightness during 
the dry season, and pours down its unbroken rays on 
the dry, unprotected surface of the country, the heat 
becomes so much greater inland than it is on the ocean, 
that an under-current of cold air, bringing the fog with 
it, rushes oyer the coast range of hills, and through their 
numerous passes, towards the interior. 

Every day, as the heat, inland, attains a sufficient 
temperature, the cold, dry wind from the ocean com- 
mences to blow. This is usually from eleven to one 
o'clock; and, as the day advances, the wind increases 
and continues to blow till late at night. When the 
vacuum is filled, or the equilibrium of the atmosphere 
restored, the wind ceases ; a perfect calm prevails until 
about the same hour the following day, when the same 
process commences and progresses as before; and these 
phenomena are of daily occurrence, with few exceptions, 
throughout the dry season^ 

These cold winds and fogs render the climate at San 
Francisco, and all along the coast of California, except 
the extreme southern portion of it, probably more un- 
comfortable, to those not accustomed to it, in summer 
than in winter. 

A few miles inland, where the heat of the sun modifies 
and softens the wind from the ocean, the climate' is 
moderate and delightful. The heat, in the middle of the 
day, is not so great as to retard labor or render exercise 
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in. the open air uncomfortable. The nights are cool and 
pleasant. This description of climate prevails in all the 
valleys along the coast range, and extends throughout 
the country, north and south, as far eastward as the 
valley of the Sacramento and San Joaquin. In this 
vast plain, the sea-breeze loses its influence, and the de- 
gree of heat in the middle of the day, during the summer 
months, is much greater than is known on the Atlantic 
coast in the same latitudes. It is dry, however, and pro- 
bably not more oppressive. On the foot-hills of the 
^rra Nevada, and especially in the deep ravines of the 
streams, the thermometer frequently ranges from 110° 
to 115° in the shade, during three or four hours of the 
day, say from eleven until three o'clock. In the even- 
ing, as the sun declines, the radiation of heat ceases. 
The cool, dry atmosphere from the mountains spreads 
over the whole country, and renders the nights cool and 
invigorating. 

I have been kindly furnished, by Surgeon-General 
Lawson, U. S. Army, with thermometrical observations, 
taken at the following places in California, viz : At San 
Francisco, by Assistant-Surgeon W. C. Parker, for six 
months, embracing the last quarter of 1847 and the 
first quarter of 1848. The monthly mean temperature 
was as follows: October, 57°; November, 49°; Decem- 
ber, 50° ; January, 49° ; February, 50° ; March, 51°. 

At Monterey, in latitude 36° 38' north and longitude 
121° west, on the coast, about one degree and a half 
south of San Francisco, by Assistant-Surgeon W. S. 
King, for seven months, from May to November inclu- 
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give. The monthly mean temperature was : May, 56° ; 
Jime, 59°; July, 62°; August, 59°; September, 58°; 
October, 60° ; November, 56°. 

At Los Angelos, latitude 34° 7', longitude west 118° 
7', by Assistant-Surgeon John S. Griffin, for ten months, 
from June, 1847, to March, 1848, inclusive. The 
monthly mean temperature was : June, 73°^; July, 74°; 
August, 75° ; September, 75° ; October, 69° ; November, 
59°; December, 60°; January, 58°; February, 55°; 
March, 58. This* place is about forty miles from the 
coast. ^ 

At San Diego, latitude 32° 45', longitude west 117° 
11', by Assistant-Surgeon J. D. Summers, for the follow- 
ing three months of 1849, viz: July, monthly mean 
temperature, 71°; August, 75°; September, 70°. 

At Suttersville, on the Sacramento River, latitude 38° 
82' north, longitude west 121° 34', by Assistant-Surgeon 
R. Murray, for the following months of 1849 : July, 
monthly mean temperature, 73°; August, 70°; Septem- 
ber, 65° ; October, 65°. 

These observations show a remarkably high tempera- 
ture at San Francisco during the six months from Octo- 
ber to March inclusive ; a variation of only eight degrees 
in the monthly mean, and a mean temperature for the 
six months of 51 degrees. 

At Monterey, we find the mean monthly temperature, 
from May to November inclusive, varying onljj six de- 
grees, and the mean temperature of the seven months 
to have been 58°. If we take the three summer months, 
the mean heat was 60°. The mean of the three winter 
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months was a little over 49° ; showing a mean differ- 
ence, on that part of the coast, of only 11° between 
summer and winter. 

The mean temperature of San Francisco, for the three 
winter months, was precisely the same as at Monterey — 
a little over 49°. 

' As these cities are only about one degree and a half 
diftant from each other, and both situated near the 
ocean, the temperature at both, in summer, may very 
reasonably be supposed to be as nearly similar as the 
thermometer shows it to be in winter. 

The mean temperature of July, August, and Septem- 
ber, at San Diego, only 3° 53' south of Monterey, was 
72°. The mean temperature of the same months at 
Monterey was a little over 59°; showing a mean differ- 
ence of 13°. 

This would seem to indicate that the cold ocean cur- 
rent is thrown off from the southern part of the coast by 
Point Conception, and the islands south of it ; and con- 
sequently its influence on the climate of San Diego is 
much less than at Monterey and San Francisco. 

At Los Angelos, 40 miles distant from the coast, the 
mean temperature of the three months was 74° ; of the 
three autumn months, 67°; of the three winter months, 
57°. 

Ai^ Suttersville, .about one hundred and thirty miles 
from the ocean, and four degrees north of Los Angelos, 
the mean temperature of August, September, and Octo- 
ber, was 67°. The mean temperature of the same 
months at Monterey was 59°; showing a difference of 8° 
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between the searcoast and the interior, on nearly the 

same parallel of latitude. A much greater difference 

would undoubtedly appear, if we had observations for 

the spring and summer months of Suttersville and the 

gold mines. 

These variations in the climate of California account 

for the various and conflicting opinions and statements 

respecting it. 

A stranger arriving at San Francisco in summer is 
annoyed by the cold winds and fogs, and pronounces, 
the climate intolerable. A few months will modify, if 
not banish his dislike, and he will not fail to appreciate 
the beneficial effects of a cool, bracing atmosphere. 
Those who approach California overland, through the 
passes of the mountains, find the heat of sununer, in the 
middle of the day, greater than they have been accus- 
tomed to, and, therefore, many complain of it. 

Those who take up their residence in the valleys 
which are situated between the great plain of the Sac- 
ramento and San Joaquin and the coast range of hills, 
find the climate, especially in the dry season, as health- 
M and pleasant as it is possible for any climate to be 
which possesses sufficient heat to mature the cereal 
grains and edible roots of the temperate zone. 

The division of the year into two distinct seasons — 
dry and wet — ^impresses those who have been accustom- 
ed to the variable climate of the Atlantic States unfavorr 
ably. The dry appearance of the country in summer, 
and the difficulty of moving about in winter, seem to 
impose serious difficulties in the way of agicultural pros- 
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from the mildness of winter, and the bright, clear wea- 
ther of summer, are not appreciated. These will appear 
when I come to spe^tk of the productions of California. 
We ought not to be surprised at the dislike which the 
inmiigrants frequently express to the climate. It is so 
unlike that from which they come, that they cannot 
readily appreciate its advantages, or become reconciled 
to its extremes of dry and wet. 

ff a native of California were to go to New England 
in winter, and see the groimd frozen and covered with 
snow, the streams with ice, and find himself in a tem- 
perature many degrees colder than he had ever felt 
before, he would probably be as much surprised that 
people could or would live in so inhospitable a region, as 
any immigrant ever has been at what he has seen or felt 
in California. 

So much are our opinions influenced by early impres- 
sions, the vicissitudes of the seasons with which we are 
familiar, love of country, home, and kindred, that we 
ought never to hazard a hasty opinion when we come 
in contact with circimistances entirely difierent from 
those to which we have all our lives been accustomed. 

SOIL. 

The valleys which are situated parallel to the coast 
range, and those which extend eastwardly in all direc- 
tions among the hills, towards the great plain of the 
Sacramento, are of unsurpassed fertility. 

They have a deep black, alluvial soil, which has the 
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appearance of having been deposited when they were 
covered with water. This idea is strengthened by the 
fact that the rising grounds on the borders of these val- 
leys, and many hills of moderate elevation, have a soil 
precisely like that of the adjoining plains. 

This soil is so porous that it remains perfectly im- 
broken by gullies, notwithstanding the great quantity of 
water which falls in it annually during the wet season. 
The land in the northern part of the Territory on the 
Trinity and other rivers, and on the borders of Clear 
Lake, as far as it has been examined, is said to be re- 
markably fertile. 

The great valley of the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
has evidently been, at some remote period, the bed of a 
lake ; and those rivers, which drain it, present the appear- 
ance of haying cut their channels through the alluvial de- 
posit after it had been formed. In fact, it is not possible 
that they could have been instrumental in forming the 
plain through which they pass. Their head-waters come 
from the extreme ends of the valley, north and south; 
and, were it not for the supply of water received from the 
streams which flow into them from the Sierra Nevada, 
their beds would be almost, if not quite, dry in the sum- 
mer months. The soil is very rich, and, with a proper 
system of drainage and embankment, would, undoubt- 
edly, be capable of producing any crop, except sugar- 
cane, now cultivated in the Atlantic States of the Union. 

There are many beautiful valleys and rich hillsides 
among the foot-hills of the Sierra Nevada, which, when 
the profits of labor in mining shall be reduced so as. to 
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cause its application to agriculture, will probably support 
a large population. There is said to be a rich belt of 
well-timbered and watered country extending the whole 
length of the gold region between it and the Sierra Nevada, 
some twenty miles in width. There is no information 
sufficiently accurate r^pecting the eastern slope of the 
great snowy range to enable us to form any opinion of 
its general character or soil. Some of its valleys have 
been visited by miners, who represent them as equal to 
any portion of the country to the westward of it. 

The great valley of the Colorado, situated between the 
Sierra Madre and the Sierra Nevada, is but little known. 
It is inhabited by numerous tribes of savages, who mani- 
fest the most decided hostility towards the whites, and 
have hitherto prevented any explorations of their coun- 
try, and do not permit emigrants to pass through it. • 
Therefore, parties from Santa Fe, on their way to Cali- 
fornia, are compelled to make a circuit of near a thousand 
miles northward to the Salt Lake, or about the same dis- 
tance southward by the route of the Gila. Although 
this valley is little known, there are indications that it 
is fertile and valuable. 

The name of the river " Colorado" is descriptive of its 
waters ; they are as deeply colored as those of the Mis- 
souri or Bed River, while those of the Gila, which we 
know flows through barren lands, are clear. 

It would seem impossible for a large river to collect 
sediment enough in a sandy, barren soil, to color its 
waters so deeply as to give it a name among those who 
first discovered and have since visited its shores. The 
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probabiUty, therefore, is, that this river flows through an 
alluvial valley of great fertility, which has never been 
explored. This conjecture is strengthened by the fact 
that the Indians who inhabit it are hostile, and oppose, 
as far as they can, all persons who attempt to enter or 
explore it. This has been their uniform cour^ of con- 
duct respecting all portions of the continent which have 
been fertile, abounding in game and the spontaneous pro- 
ductions of the earth. 

As this valley is situated in the direct route from Santa 
Fe to California, its thorough exploration becomes a 
matter of very great importance, especially as it is highly 
probable that the elevated regions to the north of it, 
covered with snow during most of the year, will force the 
line of the great national railway to the Pacific through 
some portion of it. 

The soil I have described situated west of the Sierra 
Nevada, and embracing the plain of the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin, covers an area, as nearly as I can estimate, 
of between fifty and sixty thousand square miles, and 
would, under a proper system of cultivation, be capable 
of supporting a population equal to that of Ohio or New 
York at the present time. 

PRODUCTS OF CALIFORNIA. 

Previous to the treaty of peace with Mexico, and the 
discovery of gold, the exportable products of the country 
consisted almost exclusively of hides and tallow. The 
Califomians were a pastoral people, and paid much more 
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attention to the raising of horses and cattle than the cul- 
tivation of the soil. 

Wheat, barley, maize, beans, and edible roots, were 
cultivated in suflScient quantity for home consumption, 
but, as far as I am informed,, not for exportation. At 
that time, a fiill grown ox, steer, or cow, was worth about 
two dollars. Beef cattle, delivered on the navigable waters 
of the Bay of San Francisco, are now worth fix)m $20 
to $30 per head; horses, formerly worth from $5 to $10, 
are now valued at $60 to $150. The destruction of cat- 
tle for their hides and tallow has now entirely ceased, in 
consequence of the demand for beef. This demand will, 
of course, increase with the population; and it would 
seem that, in a very few years, there wiU be none to 
supply the market. 

If we estimate the number of cattle now in Califomia 
at 500,000 head, which is believed to be about the num- 
ber, and the population at 120,000 for the year 1850 — a 
low estimate — and suppose it to increase one hundred 
thousand per annum, there will be in the Territory or 
State, in 1854, five hundred and twenty thousand people. 

If we adopt the estimate of those well acquainted with 
the demand, of half a beef, on an average, to each in- 
habitant, it appears there will be a consumption, in 1850, 
of 60,000 head; in 1851, of 110,000; in 1852, of 
160,000; in 1853, of 210,000; in 1854, of 260,000— 
making an aggregate of 800,000, which would absorb all 
the present stock, with its natural increase. 

This is a very important matter, as connected with 
the amount of supply which that country will ultimately 
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require from the Atlantic States of the Union. There 
is no other country on earth which has, or will ever 
possess, the means of supplying so great a demand. 

It is now a well-established fact among the immigrants 
to California, that oxen possess greater powers of endur- 
Since than mules or horses j that they will perform the 
distance with loaded wagons in less time, and come in at 
the end of the journey in better condition. 

Cows are now driven in considerable niunbers from 
Missouri, and the time cannot be far distant when cattle 
from the Western States will be driven annually by tens 
of thousands to supply* this new market. 

If California increases in population as fast as the most 
moderate estimate would lead us to believe, it will not 
be five years before she will require more than one hun- 
dred thousand head of beef cattle per anniun, from some 
quarter, to supply the wants of her people. 

It must not be supposed that salt provisions may sup- 
ply this vast demand. Those who have attempted to 
live on such food, during the dry season, have been at* 
tacked with scurvy and other cutaneous diseases, of 
which many have died. 

There is no climate in the world where fresh meat and 
vegetables are more essential to human health. In fact, 
they are indispensable. 

It must not be inferred that cattle driven across the 
plains and mountains, from the Western States, will be 
fit for beef on their arrival in California. But one winter 
and spring, on the luxuriant pastures of that country, will 
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put them in a condition which would render them ac- 
ceptable in any Atlantic market. 

These grazing grounds are extensive enough to sup- 
port five times as many cattle as may be annv/oilkf 
required; therefore, there will be no scarcity of food for 
them. 

I am acquainted with a drover who left California in 
December last, with the intention of bringing in ten 
thousand sheep fix)m New Mexico. This shows that the 
fl(}cks and herds east of the Rocky Mountains are looked 
to already as the source fix)m which the markets on the 
Pacific are to be supplied. 

The climate and soil of California are well suited to 
the growth of wheat, barley, rye, and oats. The tempe- 
rature along the coast is too cool for the successful cul- 
ture of maize as a field crop. The fact that oats, the 
species which is cultivated in the Atlantic States, are 
annually self-sowed and produced on all the plains and 
hills along the coast, and as far inland as the sea-breeze 
has a marked influence on the climate, is sufficient proof 
that all the cereal grains may be successfully cultivated 
without the aid of irrigation. 

It is quite true that this auxiliary was extensively 
employed at the missions, and undoubtedly increased the 
product of all crops to which it was applied, as it will in 
any country on earth if skilfully used. This does not 
prove, however, that it was essentially necessary to the 
production of an ample reward to the husbandman. The 
experience of all the old inhabitants is sufficient evidence 
of this. If their imperfect mode of culture secured satis- 
c 
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factory returns, it is reasonable to presume that a merer 
perfect system would produce much greater results. 
There is abundant evidence to prove that, ia the rich 
alluvial valleys, wheat and barley have produced j&om 
forty to sixty bushels from one bushel of seed, wiOncniil 
irrigation. 

Irish potatoes, tiunips, (Hiions, in fact all the edible 
roots known and cultivated in the Atlantic States, are 
produced in great perfection. In all the valleys east of 
tibe coast range of hills, the climate is sufficiently wamt 
to mature crops of Indian com, rice, and probably to- 
bacco. 

The cultivation of the grape has attracted much atten- 
tion at the misaons, among the residents of towns, and 
the rural population, and been attended with much suc- 
cess, wherever it has been attempted. The dry season 
secures the fruit fix>m those diseases which are so fetal 
in the Atlantic States, and it attains very great perfec- 
tion. 

The wine made from it is of excellent quality, vAy 
palatable, and can be produced in any quantity. The 
grapes ai^ deUcious, and produced with very little labor.- 
When taken from the vines in bunches, and suspendedin 
a dry room by the stems^ they become partially dry, re- 
tain their flavor, and remain several weeks, perhaps 
months, without decay. 

Apples, pears, and peaches are cultivated with facility, 
and there is no reason to doiibt that all the fruits of the 
Atlantic States can be produced in great plenty and per- 
fection. 
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The grasses are very luxuriant and nutritious, afford- 
ing excellent pasture. The oats, which spring up the 
whole length of the searcoast, and from forty to sixty 
miles inland, render the cultivation of that crop entirely 
unnecessary, and yield a very great quantity of nutri- 
tious food for horses, cattle, and sheep. The dry season 
matures, and I may say curea^ these grasses and oats, so 
that they remain in an excellent state of preservation 
during the summer and autumn, and afford an ample 
supply of f«rage. While the whole surface of the coim- 
try appears parched, and vegetation destroyed, the nume- 
rous flocks and herds which roam over it continue in 
excellent condition. 

Although the mildness of the winter months, and the 
fertility of the soil, secure to Califomia very decided 
agricultural advantages, it is admitted that irrigoMon 
would be of very great importance, and necessarily in- 
crease the products of the soil, in quantity and variety, 
during the greater part of the dry season. It should, 
therefore, be encouraged by Grovemment, in the survey 
and disposition of the public lands, as far as practicable. 
. The farmer derives some very important benefits from 
the dry season. His crops in harvest time are never 
injured by rain; he can with perfect confidence permit 
them to remain in his fields as long after they have been 
gathered as his convenience may require; he has no 
fears that they will be injured by wet or unfavorable 
weather. Hence it is that many who have long been 
accustomed to that climate prefer it to the changeable 
weather east of the Rocky Mountains. 
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As already stated, the forests of California, south of 
latitude 39°, and west of the foot-hills of the Sierra 
Nevada, are limited to detached, scattering groves of oak 
in the valleys, and of red wood on the ridges and on the 
gorges of the hills. 

It can be of no practical use to speculate on the causes 
which have denuded so large an extent of country, fur- 
ther than to ascertain whether the soil is or is not favor- 
able to the growth of forest trees. 

When the dry season sets in, the entire surface is 
covered with a luxiuiant growth of grass and oats, 
which, as the summer advances, become perfectly dry. 
The remains of all dead trees and shrubs also become 
dry. These materials, therefore, are very combustible, 
and usually take fire in the latter part of summer and 
beginning of autumn, which commonly passes over the 
whole country, destroying, in its course, the young shrubs 
and trees. In fact, it seems to be the same process which 
has destroyed or prevented the growth of forest trees on 
the prairies of the Western States, and not any quality 
in the soil unfriendly to their growth. 

The absence of timber and the continuance of the dry 
season are apt to be regarded by farmers, on first going 
into the country, as irremediable defects, and as pre- 
senting obstacles, almost insurmountable, to the success- 
ful progress of agriculture. A little experience will 
modify these opinions. 

It is soon ascertained that the soil will produce abun- 
dantly without manure ; that flocks and herds sustain 
themselves through the winter without being fed at the 
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farmyard, and, consequently, no labor is necessary to 
provide forage for them; that ditches are easily dug, 
which present very good barriers for the protection of 
crops, until live fences can be planted, and have time to 
grow. Forest trees may be planted with*little labor, and 
in very few years attain a suflScient size for building and 
fencing purposes. Time may be usefully employed in 
sowing various grain and root crops during the wet or 
winter season. There is no weather cold enough to 
destroy root crops, and, therefore, it is not necessary to 
gather them. They can be used or sold firom the field 
where they grow. The labor, therefore, required in 
most of the old States to fell the forests, clear the land 
of rubbish, and prepare it for seed, may here be applied 
to other objects. 

All these things, together with the 'perfect security of 
all CTops^ in Tiarvest ti/me^ from injury hy wet weather^ are 
probably suflScient to meet any expense which may be 
incurred in irrigation, or caused, for a time, by a scanty 
supply of timber. 

In the northern part of the Territory, above latitude 
39°, and on the hills which rise from the great plain of 
the Sacramento and San Joaquin to the foot of the Sierra 
Nevada, the forests of timber are beautiful and extensive, 
and would, if brought into use, be sufficiently productive 
to supply the wants of the southern and western portions 
of the State. 

I have spoken of the agricultural products and re- 
sources of the country without reference to the remarka- 
ble state of things caused by the discovery of gold, which. 
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it is probable, will postpone for an indefinite time all eflforts 
to improve the soil. As long as laborers can earn fiifteen 
dollars or more per day in collecting gold, they can very 
well aflford to import their supplies from countries where 
the wages of lal^r are not more than from fifty cents to one 
dollar per day. It is not, therefore, to be supposed that 
iiie soil will be cultivated more than the production (rf 
vegetables, fruits, and other articles so perishable in their 
nature tiiat they cannot be brought from a great distance, 
will require. 

To secure this important market for the products and 
manufactures of the States east of the Rocky Mountains, 
is undoubtedly an object of the greatest importance. It 
will be considered in its proper place. 

PUBLIC DOMAIN. 

The extent and value of the public lands, suitable for 
agricultural purposes in California, cannot be ascertained 
with any degree of accuracy until some very important 
preliminary questions shall have been settled. 

It is not known whether the Jesuits who founded the 
mission, or their successors the Franciscans, ever did, or 
do now, hold any title from the Spanish crown to the 
lands which they occupied. Nor has any investigation 
been made to ascertain how far those titles, if they ever 
existed, have been invalidated' by the acts of the priests, 
or the decrees of the Mexican government. 

A superficial view of the matter would be very apt to 
lead to the supposition that the Jesuits, so celebrated for 
wisdom and cimning, would not fail to secure that which, 



at Hiat time^ would probaUy have been obtained hy 
m^ly asking for it — a royal decree, granting to them aH 
the lands they might require in that remote country for 
ecclesiastical purposes. There have been some intima- 
tions to that eflfect, but nothing is distinctly known. 
These missions embrace within their limits some of the 
most valuable lands in the Territory, and it is very im^ 
portant that it should be ascertained whether they belong 
io the Government, or may be justly claimed by indi- 
viduals. 

Most of the land fit for cultivation, south of latitude 
39°, and west of the valley of the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin, is claimed under what purport to be grants 
firom the Mexican government. 

On most of these grants, the minerals and metals are 

reserved to the government: conditions were coupled 

with many of them which have not been complied with. 

. In others, the boundaries described embrace two or three 

times as much land as the grant conveys. 

The Mexican law required all grants made by the 
provincial government, with few exceptions, to be con- 
firmed by the supreme government. The great distance 
which separated them, and the unfrequent or diflScult 
means of communication, made a compliance with the 
law so expensive and tardy that it came to be almost 
disregarded. 

There were other causes which led to this neglect. 

Previous to the treaty with Mexico and the immigra- 
tion of American citizens to that country, land was not 
regarded as of much value, except for grazing purposes. 
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There was room enough for all. Therefore, the claimants 
or proprietors did not molest one another, or inquire into 
the validity of titles. 

These extensive grants are described by natural bound- 
aries, such as mountains, bays, and promontories, which, 
in many instances, might allow of a variation of several 
miles in the establishment of a comer with chain and 
compass. 

By the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, the United States 
purchased all the rights and interests of Mexico to and 
in California. This purchase not only embraced all the 
lands which had not been granted by Mexico, but all 
the reserved minerals and metals, and also reversionary 
rights which might accrue to Mexico fix)m a want of 
compliance on the part of the grantees with the condi- 
tions of their grants, or a want of perfection in the grants. 

It will be perceived that this is a subject of very great 
importance, not only to the people of California, but to, 
the United States, and calls for prompt and efficient 
action on the part of the Government. It is believed 
that the appointment of competent commissioners, fully 
empowered to investigate these titles, in a spirit of kind- 
ness towards the claimants, with power to confirm such 
titles as justice may seem to demand, or with instruc- 
tions to report their proceedings and awards to Congress, 
for confirmation or rejection, will be the best and per- 
haps the only satisfactory mode of adjusting this com- 
plex and difficult question. 

The lands in the northern part of the Territory, above 
the 39*^, have not been explored or granted.* They 
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are supposed to embrace an area of about twenty mil- 
lions of acres, a large portion of which is doubtless 
valuable for its timber and soil. 

Comparatively few grants have been obtained in the 
great valley of the Sacramento and San Joaquin. This 
vast tract, therefore, containing, as is estimated, from 
twelve to fifteen millions of acres, belongs mostly to the 
Government. South of this vaUey, and west of the 
Colorado, within the limits of California, as indicated in 
her Constitution, there are said to be extensive tracts 
of valuable, unappropriated land ; and, on investigation, 
it will probably appear that there are many of them in 
detached bodies, which have not been granted. 

I do not speak of the gold region, embracing the en- 
tire foot-hills of the Sierra Nevada, some five himdred 
miles long and sixty miles broad, in connection with the 
pjiblic domain, which may be embraced in the general 
land system for sale and settlement, for reasons which 
will be hereafter assigned. 

The survey of the public lands on a system suited to 
the interests of the country is a matter of very great 
importance. In the inhabited portions of the Territory, 
the boundaries Qf Mexican grants, running as they do in 
all directions, will render the system of surveys by 
parallels of latitude and longitude quite impracticable. 

In all parts of the country, irrigation is desirable, and 
its benefits should be secured, as far as possible, by suit- 
able surveys and legal regulations. Most of the valleys 
are watered by streams suflBciently large to be rendered 
very useful. It would, therefore, seem wise to lay oflf 
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the land in conformity to the course of the hills and 
streams which bound and drain the valleys. 

A system of drainage^ which would also secure irri- 
gation, is absolutely necessary to give value to the great 
plain of the Sacramento and San Joaquin. This valley 
is so extensive and level that^ if the rivers passing 
through it were never to overflow their banks, the rain 
which falls in winter would render the greater portion 
of it unfit for cultivation. The foundati(m of such a 
system can only be established in the survey and sale ctf 
the land. 

This can he done hy laying out canaU and drains, ai 
auitdble dietances, and in proper directions^ a/nd hy leaving 
wide margins to the rivers, that they may have plenty of 
room to increase their channels when their waters shall he 
confined within them hy emhanhnents. 

It would be well also to regulate the price of these landS| 
so as to meet, in some degree, the expense of draining 
them. 

This system would, when agriculture shall become a 
pursuit in California, make this valley one of the most 
beautiful and productive portions of the Union. 

COMMERCIAL RESOURCES. 

The commercial resources of California are, at present, 

m 

founded entirely on her metallic wealth — her vast mineral 
treasures remaining undeveloped, and her fertile soil 
almost wholly neglected ; and this must continue to be 
the case so long as labor, employed in collecting gold^ 
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shall be more profitable than in any other pursuit whieh 
can fiimish the sinews of commerce. 

The day is probably not distant^ however, when her 
minerals, especially the quicksilver mines, will be ext^i- 
«vely ^ p« wied. 

Gold is the product of the country, and is immediately 
available, in an uncoined state, for all the purposes of 
exchange. It is not there, as in other countries, where 
the producticms of the earth and of art are sent to mar- 
kets — ^foreign or domestic*— to be exchanged for the pre^- 
cious metals, or other articles of value, v There, gold not 
only supplies the mediiun of domestic trade, but of foreign 
commerce. 

At first view, this state of things would seem to be un* 
favorable to an extensive intercourse with other parts of 
the world, because of the want of return freights of ho7m 
production for the vast number of vessels which will ar- 
rive with supphes. 

•These vessels, however, making no calculations on re- 
turn cargoes, will estimate the entire profits of the voyage 
on their outward freights, and become, on their arrival, 
willing carriers for a comparatively small consideration^ 

This tendency in the course of trade, it would seem, 
must make San Francisco a warehouse for the supply, to 
a certain extent, of all the ports of the Pacific, American, 
Asiatic, and the Islands. 

Aknost every article now exported by them finds a 
ready market in CaUfomia, and the establishment of a 
mint will bring there also the silver bullion, amounting 
to more than ten millions per annum, frx)m the west coast 
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of Mexico, and, perhaps, ultimately fix)m Chili and Peru, 
to be essayed and coined. 

Vessels bound round Cape Horn, with cargoes for 
markets on the American coast of the Pacific, can, by 
taking advantage of the south-east trade winds, and 
"standing broad-off the Cape," make the voyage to San 
Francisco in as short a time as they can to Valparaiso or 
any port south of California. Vessels have sailed from 
our Atlantic ports to San Francisco in less than one 
hundred days, and they have been, in more than one 
instance, over one hundred and twenty days in going 
from Panama to San Francisco. 

This astonishing difference in time and distance was 
caused by the course of the winds, and the gulf-stream 
of the Pacific, mentioned in my remarks on the climate 
of California. 

The vessels from our Atlantic ports took advantage of 
the winds by steering from the Gape as far into the Pacific 
as to be enabled to take a course west of the gulf-stream 
in sailing northward, thus availing themselves .first of 
the south-east, then of the north-west "trades," and 
avoiding opposing currents. 

The vessels from Panama were kept back by calms, 
adverse winds, and currents. It will be perceived, there- 
fore, that there can be no inducement for vessels bound 
round Cape Horn, with mixed or assorted cargoes, to 
stop at Valparaiso, Callao, Guayaquil, or any other port 
on the west coast, because the exports of all those places 
will seek a market at San Francisco ; and their supply of 
merchandise, as return freighly will be delivered at less 
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expense than it can be by vessels direct from Atlantic 
ports, American or European. Thii tendency of trade to 
concentrate at San Francisco will be aided by the course 
of exchange. 

Gold dust is worth but $17 per ounce in Chili. It is 
worth $18 at the United States mint. K, therefore, a 
merchant of Valparaiso has ten thousand ounces in San 
Francisco, received in payment for lumber, barley; flour, 
or other produce, and desires an invoice of goods from 
the United States or Europe, he will gain $10,000 at the 
outset by sending his gold to New York, besides saving 
something oh the freight and insurance, and at least one 
month's interest. 

The countries on the west coast of America have no 
exports which find a market in China, or other parts of 
Asia. San Francisco will, therefore, become not only 
the mart of these exports, but also of the products and 
manufactures of India, required in exchange for them, 
which must be paid for, principally, in gold coin or gold 
dust. Neither gold coin nor gold dust will answer as a 
remittance to China. Gold, in China, is not currency in 
any shape, nor is it received in payment of import duties, 
or taxes on land, or on the industry of the people. 

The value of pure gold in China is not far from $14 
the ounce. Hence, the importer of manufactures and 
products of India lato San Francisco will remit the gold 
coin or dust direct to New York, for investment in ster- 
ling bills on London. These bills will be sent to London, 
and placed to the credit of the firm in China from whom 
the merchandise had been received, and who, on learning 
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of the remittance having gone forward to their agents, 
will draw a six monUM elgJit hiU for the amount, which 
will sell in China at the rate of four shillings and tioo 
pence or three pence per dollar. 

I have a stiatement before me from one of the most 
eminent merchants and bankers of New York, who was 
for many years engaged extensively in the India trade, 
which shows that the profit or gain on ten thousand 
ounces of gold, thus remitted, would be $34^434 44 

And that the loss on the same quantity, sent 

direct to China, would be . . . - 15,600 00 



Total difference in profit and loss in favor of 
the remittance to New York, . . $50,034 44 

It will thus be perceived that nature has so arranged 
the winds and currents of the Pacific, and disposed of 
her vast treasures in the hills and mountains of Califor- 
nia, as to give to the harbor of San Francisco the control 
of the commerce of that ocean, as far as it may be con- 
nected with the west coast of America. 

Important as the commerce of the Pacific undoubtedly 
is, and will be, to California, it cannot now, nor will it 
ever, compare in magnitude and value to the domestic 
trade between her and the older States of the Union. 

Two years ago, California did not probably contain: 
more than fifteen thousand people. That portion of it 
which has since been so wonderfully peopled by American 
citizens was, comparatively, without inhabitants, with* 
out resources, and not supplied with the common com- 
forts of shelter afforded by a forest country. 
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' NotwithstaHding the great distances immigrants have 
beeiL compiled to travel to reach the Territory, more 
than one hundred thousand have overcome all difficulties 
and spread themselves over its hills and plains. They 
have been supplied from distances as great as they them- 
selves have passed with not only the necessaries, but the 
comforts and many of the luxuries, of life. Houses have 
be^i imported from China, Chili, and the Atlantic States of 
the Union. All the materials required in building cities 
and towns have been added to the wants of a people 
so numerous, destitute, and remote from the sources of 
supply. 

These wants will exist as long as immigration continues 
to flow into the coimtry, and labor employed in collecting 
gold shall be more jMX)fitable than its application to agri- 
culture, the mechanic arts, and the great variety of pur- 
suits which are fi)stered and sustained in other civihzed 
communities. 

This may be shown by mentioning the prices of a few 
articles. Last summer and autumn, lumber was Bold in 
San Francisco at $300 to $400 per thousand feet. At 
Stockton and Sacramento City, at $500 to $600^. At 
these prices, it could be made in the Territory, and many 
persons were engaged in the bu^ess. I perceive, by 
i39cent accounts^ that the price had fallen at San Fran- 
cisco to $75. At this {Mice, it ccmnot be made where labor 
i^ from $10 to $15 per day; and the difficulties attending 
its manufacture are much greater than in the Atlantic 
States* Lumber caa be delivered in our large lumber 
markets for an a/verage of the various qualities of $16, 
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and freighted to San Francisco for $24, making $40 per 
thousand feet. This price would cause the manufacture 
of it in California to be abandoned. We may add $20 
per thousand, to meet any increase of price in the article 
itself, or in the freight, and the result would be the same. 

It is probable that the demand, for several years to 
come, will not be less than twenty millions of feet per 
annum, which, at $40 per thousand, will be $800,000. 

When California comes to have a population of 200,000, 
which she will have before the close of the present year, 
she will require nearly half a million barrels of flour from 
some quarter, and no country can supply it so good and 
cheap as the old States of the Union. Including freight 
and insurance, this may be set down as an item of about 
$5,000,000. The article of clothing, allowing $20 to 
each person, would be $4,000,000. 

There is no pretension to accuracy in these items, and 
they may be estimated too high; but it is quite as pro- 
bable they are too low. 

We have no data on which to found a calculation of 
what the value of the trade between the States east of 
the Rocky Mountains and California will be during the 
current year. I will venture the opinion, however, that 
it will not fall short of twenty-five millions of dollars. 
It may go far beyond that sum. At present, I can con- 
ceive no cause which will retard or diminish immigration. 

If the movement shall continue five years, our com- 
merce with that Territory may reach one hundred mil- 
lions per annum. This is doubtless a startling sum ; but 
it must be borne in mind that we have to build cities and 
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towns, supply machinery for mining, coal for domestic 
purposes, and steam navigation, and all the multifarious 
articles used in providing the comforts and luxuries of 
life, for half a million of people, who will have trans- 
ferred themselves to a country which is to produce, com- 
paratively, nothi% except minerals and the precious 
metals, and whose pursuits will enable them to purchase, 
at any cost, whatever may be necessary foi> their pur- 
poses. 

It is difficult to imagine or calculate the effect which 
will be produced on all the industrial pursuits of the 
people of the old States of the Union, by this withdrawal 
fix)m them of half a million of producers, who, in their new 
homes and new pursuits, will give existence to a commerce 
almost equal in value to our foreign trade. Let no one, 
therefore, suppose he is not interested in the welfare of 
California. As well may he believe his interests would 
not be influenced by closing our ports and cutting off 
intercourse with all the world. 

The distance round Ciape Horn is so great that bread- 
stuff and many other articles of food deteriorate, and 
many others are so perishable in their nature that they 
would decay on the passage. This would be the case 
particularly with all kinds of vegetables and undried 
fruits. Until some more speedy mode of communication 
shall be established by which produce can be transferred, 
the farmers and planters of the old States will not realize 
the fiill value of this new market on the Pacific. 

Many other important interests will be kept back, 
especially the consumption of coal. The American 

D 
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steamers now on that ocean, those on their way there, and 
others shortly to be sent out, will consume not far from 
one hundred thousand tons of coal per annum. The 
scarcity of wood in California will bring coal into general 
use as fuel, as soon as it can be obtained at reasonable 
prices. Suppose there may be, three ^ears hence, forty 
thousand houses, which shall consume five tons each per 
annum. TJiis, with the steamers, would be a consumption 
of three hundred thousand tons. If delivered at $20 per 
ton, it would compete successfully with the coal from 
Vancouver's Island and New Holland, and amount to 
$6,000,000. 

ThQ construction of a railroad across the Isthmus of 
Panama would secure the market for those articles against 
all competition. 

Some idea may be formed of the demand for them 
from the prices paid in San Francisco last autumn. Coal 
was sold at $60 to $100 per ton ; potatoes $16 per bushel; 
turnips and onions for 25 to 62 i cents each; eggs frorii 
$10 to $12 per dozen. 

The distance from Chagres to New York has recently 
been run in seven days. The same speed would carry a 
steamboat from Panama to San Francisco in ten days. 
Allow three days to convey freight across the Isthmus, 
on a railway, and both passengers and freight will be 
conveyed from New York to San Francisco in twenty 
days. 

This celerity of movement would secure for American 
produce the entire market of California. Sailing vessels 
may be successfully employed between our Atlantic and 
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gulf ports and the terminus of the railway on this side 
of the Isthmus; and propellers from Panama to San 
Francisco. These latter vessels will be foimd peculiarly 
suited to that trade ; they can use their steam through 
the calms of the Bay of Panama, and against head-winds 
and currents going north, and their sails with favorable 
winds and currents coming south. 

These modes of conveyance, in connection with the 
railroad across the Isthmus, would be suflSciently expe- 
ditious- and economical to turn the tide of commerce, 
between the Atlantic and Pacific States of the Union, 
into that channel. The tendency of our conmierce on 
the Pacific to promote the employment of ocean steamers 
is of much importance as connected with the defence of 
our extensive line of coast from latitude 32^ to 49°, the 
protection of the whale fishery, and other branches of 
trade on that ocean. The establishment of a line of 
heavy steamers to China would promote all these objects; 
increase our intercourse with that country, and probably 
be the means of opening communications with Japan. 
Money wisely employed in promoting these objects, it is 
believed, would add more to the power and prosperity of 
the country than its expenditure on any general system 
of fortification at the present prices of labor and mate- 
rials; There is one point, however, of such vast import- 
ance that no time should be lost in taking the necessary 
steps to render it perfectly impregnable — that is, the 
entrance to the harbor of San Francisco. On the strength 
of the works which may be erected to defend that passage 
will depend the safety of California in time of war with 
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a maritime power. Permit a hostile fleet to cast anchor 
in the harbor of San Francisco, and the country would 
be virtually conquered. 

The coast has not been surveyed, nor has its outline 
been correctly ascertained. There are many rocks above 
and below the water-line, and small islands not mentioned 
or indicated on any chart, which render navigation near 
the land, especially at night, extremely dangerous. 

An accurate survey of the coast, to commence at the 
most important points, the construction of light-houses, 
and the placing of buoys in proper positions, are objects 
of much importance, and, it is not doubted, will attract 
the early attention of Government. 

METALLIC AND MINERAL WEALTH. 

The gold region of California is between four and 
five hundred miles long, and from forty to fifty miles 
broad, following the line of the Sierra Nevada. Further 
discoveries may, and probably will, increase the area. 
It embraces within its limits those extensive ranges of 
hills which rise on the eastern border of the plain of the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin, and, extending eastwardly 
from fifty to sixty miles, they attain an elevation of 
about four thousand feet, and terminate at the base of 
the main ridge of the Sierra Nevada. There are nume- 
rous streams which have their sources in the springs of 
the Sierra, and receive the water from its melting snows, 
and that which falls in rain during the wet season. 

These streams form rivers, which have cut their 
channels through the ranges of foot-hills westwardly to 
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the plfidn, and disembogue into the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin. These rivers are fix)m ten to fifteen, and pro- 
bably some of them twenty, miles apart. 

The principal formation, or substratum, in these hills, 
is talcose slate ; the superstratum, sometimes penetrating 
to a g(eat depth, is quartz. This, however, does not 
cover the entire face of the country, but extends in 
large bodies in various directions — is found in masses 
and small fi'agments on the surface, and seen along the 
ravines, and in the mountains overhanging the rivers, 
tod in the hill-^ides in its original beds. It crops out in 
the valleys and on the tops of the hills, and forms a 
striking feature of the entire country over which it ex- 
tends. From innumerable evidences and indications, it 
has come to be the universally admitted opinion, among 
the miners and intelligent men who have examined this 
region, that the gcUd, whether in detacTved particles and 
pieeeSy or in vema, was created in combination with the 
quartz. Gold is not found on the surface of the country 
presenting the appearance of having been thrown up 
and scattered in all directions by volcanic action. It is 
only found in particular localities, and attended by pecu- 
liar circumstances and indications. It is found in the 
bars and shoals of the rivers; in ravines, and in what 
are called the " dry diggings." 

The rivers, in forming their channels, or breaking 
their way through the hills, have come in contact with 
the quartz containing the gold veins, and by constant 
attrition cut the gold into fine flakes and dust, and it is 
found among the sand and gravel of their beds at those 
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places where the swiftness of the current reduces it, in 
the dry season, to the narrowest possible limits, and 
where a wide margin is, consequently, left on each side, 
over which the water rushes, during the wet season, with 
great force. 

As the velocity of some streams is greater than, that of 
others, so is the gold found in fine or coarse particles, 
apparently corresponding to the degree of attrition to 
which it has been exposed. The water from the hills 
and upper vaUeys, in finding its way to the rivers, haa 
cut deep ravines, and, wherever it has come in contact 
with the quartz, has dissolved or crumbled it in pieces. 

In the dry season, these channels are mostly without 
water, and gold is found in the beds and margins of 
many of them in large quantities, but in a much coarser 
state than in the rivers; owing, undoubtedly, to ,the 
moderate flow and temporary continuance of the cur- 
rent, which has reduced it to smooth shapes, not unlike 
pebbles, but has not had sufiicient force to cut it into 
flakes or dust. 

The dry diggings are places where quartz containing 
gold has cropped out, aijd been disintegrated, crum- 
bled to fragments, pebbles, and dust, by the action of 
water and the atmosphere. The gold has been left as it 
was made, in all imaginable shapes ; in pieces of all sizes, 
from one grain to several pounds in weight. The evi- 
dences that it was created in combination with quartz 
are too numerous and striking to admit of doubt or cavil. 
They are found in combination in large quantities, 

A very large proportion of the pieces of gold found in 
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these situations have more or less quartz adhering to them. 
In many specimens, they are so combined they cannot 
be separated without reducing the whole mass to powder, 
and subjecting it to the action of quicksilver. 

This gold, not having been exposed to the attrition of 
a strong current of water, retains, in a great degree, its 
original conformation. 

These diggings, in some places, spread over valleys of 
considerable extent, which have the appearance of an 
aUuvion, formed by washings from the adjoining hiUs, 
of decomposed quartz and slate earth, and vegetable 
matter. 

In addition to these facts, it is, beyond doubt, true that 
several vein-mines have been discovered in the quartz, 
from which numerous specimens have been taken, show- 
ing the minute connection between the gold and the 
rock, and indicating a value hitherto unknown in gold- 
mining. 

These veins do not present the appearance of places 
where gold may have been lodged by some violent erup- 
tion. It is combined with the quartz, in all imaginable 
forms and degrees of richness. 

The rivers present very striking, and, it would seem, 
conclusive evidence respecting the quantity of gold re- 
maining undiscovered in the quartz veins. It is not 
probable that the gold in the dry diggings, and that in 
the rivers — the former in lumps, the latter in dust — ^was 
created by different processes. That which is found in 
the rivers has undoubtedly been cut or worn from . the 
veins in the rock, with which their currents have come 
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in contact. All of them appear to be equally rich. 
This^ i& shown by the fact that a laboring man may col- 
lect neariy as much in one river as he can in another: 
They intersect and cut through the gold region, running 
from east to west, at irregular distances of fifteen to 
twenty, and perhaps some of them thirty, miles apart. 

Hence it appears that the gold veins are equally rich 
in all parts of that most remarkable section of country. 
Were it wanting, there are further proofs of this in the 
ravines and dry diggings, which uniformly confirm what 
nature so plainly shows in the rivers. 

For the purpose of forming some opinion respecting 
the probable amount or value of treasure in the gold 
region, it will be proper to state the estimates which 
have been made o£ the qiiantity collected since its dis- 
covery. 

Gold was first discovered on the south fork of the Ame- 
rican Biver, at a place called Sutter^s Mill, now Coloma, 
late in May, or early in June, 1848. Information which 
could be relied on, announcing this discovery, was not 
received in this city until late in the following autumn. 

No immigration into the mines could, therefore, have 
taken place from the old States in that year. The num- 
ber of miners was, consequently, limited to the popula- 
tion of the territory — some five hundred men from Oregon 
— Mexicans, and other foreigners, who happened to be in 
the country, or came into it during the summer and 
autumn — and the Indians, who were employed by or sold 
their gold to the whites. 
• It is supposed there were not far from five thousand 
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men employed in collecting gold during that season. If 
we suppose they obtained an average of one thousand 
dollars each — ^which is regarded by well-informed per- 
sons as a low estimate — ^the aggregate amount will be 
$6,000,000. 

Information of this discovery spread in all directions 
during the following winter ; and, on the commencement 
of the dry season in 1849, people came into the ter- 
ritory from all quarters — ^from Chili, Peru, and other 
States on the Pacific coast of South America ; from the 
west coast of Mexico, the Sandwich Islands, China, and 
New Holland. 

The immigration from the United States came in last, 
if we except those who crossed the Isthmus of Panama, 
and went up the coast in steamers, and a few who sailed 
early on the voyage round Cape Horn. 

The American immigration did not come in by sea, in 
much force, until July, and August, and that overland 
did not begin to arrive until the last of August and first 
of September. The Chilenos and Mexicans were early 
in the coimtry. In the month of July, it was supposed 
there were fifteen thousand foreigners in the mines. At 
a place called Sonoranian Camp, it was believed there 
were at least ten thousand Mexicans. They had quite 
a city of tents, booths, and log-cabins ; hotels, restaurants, 
stores, and shops of all descriptions, ftimished whatever 
money could procure. Ice was brought from the Sierra, 
and ice-creams added to numerous other luxuries. An 
enclosure made of the trunks and branches of trees, and 
lined with cotton cloth, served as a sort of amphitheatre 
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for bull-fights. Other amusements, charaq^ristic of the 
Mexicans, were to be seen in all directions. 

The foreigners resorted principally to the southern 
mines, which gave them a great superiority in numerical 
force over the Americans, and enabled them to take pos- 
session of some of the richest in that part of the coimtry. 
In the early part of the season, the Americans were 
mostly employed on the forks of the American, and on 
Bear, Uba, and Feather Eivers. As their nimibers 
increased, they spread themselves ofver the southern 
mines, and collisions were threatened between them and 
the foreigners. The latter, however, for some cause, 
either fear, or having satisfied their cupidity, or both, 
began to leave the mines late in August, and by the end 
of September many of them were out of the country. 

It is not probable that, during the first part of the sea- 
son, there were more than five or six thousand Americans 
in the mines. Thip would swell the whole nimiber, 
including foreigners, to about twenty thousand the be- 
ginning of September. This period embraced about half 
of the season, during which gold may be successfully 
collected in the rivers. 

Very particular and extensive inquiries respecting 
the daily earnings and acquisitions of the miners lead to 
the opinion that they averaged an ounce per day. This 
is believed by many to be a low estimate ; but, from the 
best information I was able to procure, I am of opinion 
it approaches very near actual results. The half of the 
season, up to the 1st of September, would give sixty-five 
working days, and to each laborer, at $16 per ounce, 
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$1,040. If, therefore, we assume $1,000 as the average 
collected by each lab6rer, we shall probably not go beyond 
the mark. 

This would give an aggregate of $20,000,000 for the 
first half of the season — $15,000,000 of which was pro- 
bably collected by foreigners. During the last half of 
the season, the number of foreigners was very much 
diminished, and, perhaps, did not exceed five thousand. 
At this time, the American immigration had come in by 
land and sea, and the nimiber of our fellow-citizens in 
the mines had, as was estimated, increased to between 
forty and fifty thousand. They were most of them 
inexperienced in mining, and it is probable the results of 
their labors were not so great as has been estimated for 
the first part of the season, and experienced miners. 
Assuming that the average of half an ounce per day ought 
to be considered as reasonable, it would give an aggre- 
gate of about $20,000,000. If from this we deduct one- 
fourth on account of the early commencement of the wet 
season, we have an estimate of $15,000,000; at least five 
of which was collected by foreigners, who possessed 
many advantages from their experience in mining and 
knowledge of the country. 

These estimates give, as the result of the operations 
in the mines for 1848 and 1849, the round sum of 
$40,000,000; one-half of which was probably collected 
and carried out of the country by foreigners. 

From the best information I could obtain, I am led 
to believe that at least $20,000,000 of the $40,000,000 
were taken fix)m the rivers, and that their richness has 
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not been sensibly diminished, except in a few locations, 
which had early attracted large bodies of miners. This 
amount has principally been taken from the northern 
rivers, or those which empty into the Saclramento ; the 
southern rivers, or those which flow into the San Joa- 
quin, having been, comparatively, but little resorted to 
imtil near the close of the last season. These rivers 
are, however, believed by those who have visited them 
to be richer in the precious metal than those in the 
northern part of the gold region. 

There is one river which, from reported recent dis- 
coveries, and not included in the description of those 
flowing into the great plain west of the Sierra Nevada, 
is as rich in gold as any of them. That is the Trinity, 
which rises north of the head-waters of the Sacramento, 
and discharges into the Pacific not far from the fortieth 
degree of north latitude. 

There are, as nearly as my recollection serves me, 
twelve principal rivers in which gold has been foimd; 
but most of the twenty millions in the above estimate 
was taken from six or seven of them, where it was first 
discovered and most accessible. 

Adopting the hypothesis that the gold found in the 
beds of these streams had been cut or worn fix)m the 
veins in the quartz through which they have forced 
their way, and considering the fact that they are all richy 
and are said to be nearly equally productive, we may 
form some idea of the vast amoimt of treasure remain- 
ing undisturbed in the veins which run through the 
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masses of rock in various directions over a space forty 
or fifty miles wide, and near five hundred miles long. 

K we may be allowed to form a conjecture respecting 
the richness of these veins fix)m the quantity of lump 
or coarse gold found in the dry diggings, where it ap- 
pears to occupy nearly the same superficies it did ori- 
ginally in the rock — its specific gravity being sufficient to 
resist ordinary moving causes — ^we shall be led to an 
estimate almost beyond human calculation and belief. 
Yet, as far as I can perceive, there is no plausible rea- 
son why the veins which remain in the quartz may not 
be as yaluable as those which have become separated 
fix)m the decomposed rock. This matter can only be 
satisfactorily decided by actual discoveries. 

The gold region of Cistlifomia having attracted a large 
share of public attention, it was to be expected that 
various suggestions and propositions would be made with 
respect to the proper mode of disposing of it. 

The dijficulty in arranging a suitable plan has been 
the want of accurate information on which a well-con- 
sidered opinion might be formed. Its distance from the 
seat of government, the conflicting statements and re- 
ports respecting it, served only to bewilder and mystify 
the public mind, and render a thorough examination of 
it necessary, to ascertain whether its value is such as to 
render legislation necessary for its proper protection and 
management. 

If it appears, fix)m the preceding part of this Eeport, 
that it is sufficiently important to require laws suited to 
the condition and development of its wealth, we are 
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necessarily brought to the consideration of the proper 
rules and regulations to be adopted for that purpose. 

The survey and sale of that section of country, under 
our present land system, or any other mode which may 
be devised, would, undoubtedly, cause very serious dis- 
content among those who have gone, and all who may 
desire to go there to collect gold, and a most unnecessary 
and unavoidable inequality in the distribution of wealth 
among the purchasers. 

Sections and parts of sections of land having no indi- 
cations of gold on the surface, but possessing untold trea- 
sure in the bowels of the earth, might be sold for what 
would be a mere trifle in comparison of their real value. 
Capitalists would overbid the daring, strong-armed day- 
laborer, who had braved the storms of Cape Horn, or the 
privations of a journey across the plains; and, by the 
power and combination of resources, would possess them- 
selves of the most valuable mines which have been dis- 
covered, and employ skilful miners to e:^amine the 
country, with as much secrecy as possible, for the pur- 
pose of making such discoveries as would enable them, 
in a great degree, to monopolize the most valuable por- 
tions of the country. 

It is much easier to imagine than describe the dis- 
content, perhaps disorder, which would spring up among 
an hundred thousand freemen, deprived the privilege of 
an equal enjoyment of, or participation in, what they 
have been in the habit of regarding as the common pro- 
perty of the people of the whole Union. 

It is, perhaps, more than doubtful whether such laws 
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could be enforced. The employment of troops for that 
purpose would not only be odious, but ineflfectual ; they 
^ould be more likely to set an example of insubordina- 
tion, by desertion, than to compel obedience in others. 

The people would unite with them in producing 
anarchy and confusion. No system, therefore, which is 
not in accordance with the interests of the people can be 
carried into successful operation. It is always fortunate 
when laws can be so framed as to harmonize those inte- 
rests with the policy and duty of the Grovemment. It 
is believed that may be accomplished in this case. 

While every American citizen in the mines is aware 
that he is on Government property, and would consider 
any attempt to drive him away as an act of oppression, 
he, at the same time, feels that something is due from 
him for the privileges he enjoys, and he would willingly 
pay a reasonable sum to have those privileges defined, 
and to be protected in the enjoyment of them. 

The gold in the rivers, the dry diggings, and the ra- 
vines, is accessible to any man who has the strength to 
use a pan or washer, a spade and pickaxe. 

The employment of machinery may, perhaps, facilitate 
its collection, but it is not essential. Every man is 
master of his own movements. The case will be very 
different with the vein-mines, which yet remain in the 
rock. To work them successfully will require machinery, 
with horse or steam power, involving an expenditure of 
capital in proportion to the extent of the operations. 

No prudent man will make such investments until 
his rights and privileges shall have been clearly defined 
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by law. In the absence of all legal regulation, if a man 
were to discover a vein-mine, and incur the expense of 
erecting machinery to work it, any other person, citizen 
or foreigner, might construct an establishment alongside 
of him, deprive him of his discovery, and destroy the 
value of his property. Hence it will be perceived that 
any law prescribing the privileges and duties of miners 
should be so framed as to secure the rights of all. 

There is some fertile soil in the gold region — ^beautiful 
valleys and rich hill-sides, which, under circumstances 
favorable to agriculture, would undoubtedly be valuable 
for that purpose ; but, at present, and so long as the col- 
lection of gold shall continue to reward labor so much 
more abundantly than the cultivation of the soil, the 
important matter to be considered is the proper mode 
of disposing of the metallic wealth of the country. 

The first step, in my opinion, should be to reserve the 
entire region, where gold is found, from the operation of 
the pre-emption laws, and from sale, so that it may be 
now regarded as the common treasure of the American 
people, and hereafter as a rich inheritance to their pos- 
terity ; then to provide for the^ appointment of a commis- 
sioner of the mines, and a sufficient number of assistant 
commissioners to carry the law into eflFect. 

Let the office of the commissioner be established at 
some point convenient to the mines, say Sacramento City, 
and the offices of his assistants on the principal rivers, 
and in the most productive districts. Provide that any 
and every American citizen, on application at the office 
of the commissioner, or any of his assistants, and by 
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paying one ounce, or $16, or such sum as may be coll- 
sidered just and proper, shall be entitled to receive a 
license or permit to dig anyiv^here in the Territory for 
one year. Provide, also, that any one who shall discover ^ 
or purchase of the discoverer, a vein-mine, shall be en- 
titled to work it, to a certain extent, under proper regu- 
lations, on paying to the commissioner such per cent* 
on the proceeds of the mine as may be a suitable tax on 
the privileges granted. It will be necessary also to allow 
the miner to cut and use such timber and other building 
materials as his business requires; and, also, to allow 
those who work under permits the privilege of erecting 
cabins for shelter through the winter. Authorize the 
oommissioner to lay out* sites for towns in convenient 
situations to the mines, and oflfer the lots for sale, reserv- 
ing the metals and minerals, so that those who make 
mining a permanent pursuit may accumulate around . 
them the comforts and enjoyments of civilized life. Let 
those who desire to cultivate gardens or farm-lots be 
accommodated. It will be necessary also to authorize 
the sale of timber, and other materials, for building and 
other purposes. There may be other suggestions which 
do not now occur to me, but no doubt will to those 
who may be charged with the preparation of any me€u- 
sure which may be brought forward on this subject. 

I have suggested one ounce, or $16, as the price of a 
permit or license to dig or collect gold for one year. 
This I regard as about the average value of one day's 
labor in the mines. This tax on fifty thousand miners, 
the probable number next summer, will give a revenue 

E 
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of $800,000. On one hundred thousand miners — ^ihe . 
probable number of 1851 — ^it will give $1,600,000, be* 
sides the per centum on the vein-mines, and the sum 
received for town-lots, timber, &c. &c., which would pro- 
bably swell the amount to at least $2,000,000. Any 
variation in the tax imposed will, of eourse, increase or 
diminish this estimate. 

A suitable amount of the money thus collected should 
be expended in constructing roads and bridges, to facili- 
tate commimication to and through the mining districts. 

These facilities will so reduce the cost of living in the 
mines that the miners Avill gain instead of lose by pay- 
ing the tax. These are accommodations which the miners 
themselves will never provide, because of the want of 
concert of action among them suflBcient to accomplish 
such objects, but for which they will willingly pay any 
moderate contribution. A liberal per centum should be 
allowed out of this smn, as a school fund, and for the 
establishment of a university to educate the youth of 
California. Let it not be considered that this will be 
doing injustice to the older States of the Union. They 
will reap a harvest sufl&ciently rich in their intercourse 
with their younger sister on the Pacific, to justify the 
most liberal course of policy towards her. 

I have given $2,000,000 as the probable revenue for 
1851, under the proposed system. This would discharge 
the interest on the amount stipulated in the treaty to 
be paid to Mexico for California and New Mexico, pro- 
vide $300,000 per annmn for a school fund, and the 
necessary improvements in the mining districts, and 
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create a sinking fund of half a million per annum, to 
pay the principal of the indemnity to Mexico. 

An increase of the number of miners, or of the price 
of permits, would, of course, increase the revenue. K 
the vein-mines shall be found as extensive and product- 
ive as the best informed persons suppose, the right to 
work them, properly secured by law, and the oppor- 
tunity thus oflfered of using machinery to advantage, 
will justify the collection of a much larger per cent, on 
their gross product than it is proposed to require from 
those who labor with their own hands in the use of the 
simple means now employed in the collection of gold. 
The amount, therefore, collected from this source may 
ultimately be as large, perhaps larger, than that for per- 
mits. 

If revenue is an object, there can be little doubt that, 
by the adoption of this system, the aihount collected in 
a few years will be larger than the entire district would 
command in ready money, if oflfered for sale ; and th6 
interests and privileges of those employed in the mines 
will be secured from the grasping and monopolizing 
spirit of individual proprietors ; California and the whole 
Union preserved from scenes of anarchy and confusion, 
if not bloodshed, which must result from a sale of the 
mining region to speculators, and an attempt to protect 
them in the enjoyment of their purchases. 

The salaries of the commissioner and his assistants 
may easily be paid out of the amount received, in fixed 
sums, or in the form of a per centum. 

I have proposed to exclude foreigners from the privi- 
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lege of purchasing permits, and from working as disco- 
verers or purchasers in the vein-mines. My reasons for 
recommending this policy are that these mines belong 
to, and in my judgment should be preserved for, the use 
and benefit of the American people. I mean, of course, 
all citizens, native and adopted. 

During the mining season of 1849, more than fifteen 
thousand foreigners, mostly Mexicans and Chilenos, 
came in armed hands into the mining district, bidding 
defiance to all opposition, and finally carrjdng out of the 
country some twenty millions of dollars' worth of gold 
dust, which belonged hy purcJmse to the people of the 
United States. If not excluded by law, they will return 
and recommence the work of plunder. They may, with 
as much right, gather the harvest in the Valley of the 
Connecticut, the Ohio, or Mississippi. No other nation, 
having the po weif to protect it, would permit its treasure 
to be thus carried away. I would not allow them to 
purchase permits, or work vein-mines, because the con- 
tributions proposed to be required are so moderate that 
they will not cause the slightest inconvenience to the 
miners, and are not designed as an equivalent for these 
privileges. Foreigners, therefore, would willingly pay 
these small sums for permission to collect and carry 
away millions of dollars in value. The object is not 
only a suitable revenue, but to preserve for the use of 
our own fellow-citizens the wealth of that region. 

This system of permits will make all who purchase 
them police officers^ to aid in excluding from the mines all 
who are not entitled to, or who do not procure them. 
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This will prevent deserters from the army and navy from 
being harbored and protected in the mines. Not being 
allowed to purchase permits, the assistant commissioners, 
aided by the miners, would soon detect and arrest them. 
Sailors belonging to the mercantile marine would be 
detected in a similar manner, and thus prevented from 
running away. 

The commerce of the country would be protected from 
the disastrous consequences resulting from the abandon- 
ment of ships by their crews, which necessarily imposes 
a heavy tax on consumers, because merchants, as a 
measure of self-protection, must charge such losses on 
their cargoes, and consequently ihey fall on those who 
purchase. The army and navy would be saved from 
demoralization, and prepared for service in case of 
necessity. 

Many of the emigrants to California, especially those 
from the Western States, will remain and form a resident 
population; but there will be thousands and tens of 
thousands of young and middle-aged working men, from 
all parts of the Union, who will resort to the mines for 
the purpose of obtaining the means to purchase a farm, 
or establish themselves in some favorite pursuit, and, as 
soon as they have secured a sufficient amount, will re- 
turn, and their places will be supplied by others who 
\nll go and do likewise. 

This process has already commenced. Many who 
"went out last spring have returned with an ample reward 
for their labors and privations. The market in Califor- 
nia for the products and manufactures of the other States 
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of the Union will enhance prices, which, with the gold 
collected and brought home by laboring people, will 
diflfnse a degree of wealth and comfort hitherto unknown 
among them. 

The quicksilver mines of California are believed to bd 
numerous, extensive, and very valuable. There is one 
near San Jose, which belongs to, or is claimed by, Mr. 
Forbes, of Tepic, in Mexico. The cinnabar ore, which 
produces the quicksilver, lies near the surface, is easily 
procured, and believed to be remai'kably productive. 

Discoveries of other mines are reported, but no certain 
information respecting them has been made public. It 
is, undoubtedly, a fortunate circumstance that nature, 
in bestowing on California such vast metallic treasure, 
has provided, almost in its immediate neighborhood, in- 
exhaustible stores of quicksilver, which is so essential in 
gold mining. 

The policy of Government with respect to these mines 
of cinnabar should, in my opinion, be quite different 
from that which I have felt it my duty to suggest for the 
management of the gold region. 

As soon as the necessary explorations can be made, 
and proper information obtained, it will be well to offer 
these mines for sale, and commit their development to 
the hands of private enterprise. 

It is believed that there are extensive beds of silver, 
iron, and copper ores, in the Territory ; but there is no 
information sufficiently accurate respecting them to jus- 
tify any statement of their existence or value. 

I have already alluded to the joropriety of establishing 
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s. mint in California. This is important in many re- 
spects. At this time, there is not coin in the country to 
supply a currency. Much difficulty is experienced in 
procuring enough to pay the duties on imported goods. 
The common circulating mediimi is, therefore, gold dust, 
"which is sold at $15 50 to $16 per ounce. In the mines, 
it is fireq^ently sold much lower. The miners, the labor- 
ing men, are the suflferers from this state of things. 

Those who purchase and ship gold to the Atlantic 
States make large profits: hut tlwse who dig lose what 
others make. 

I have estimated that there will be $50,000,000 col- 
lected during the current year. At $16 per ounce, that 
sum will weigh 3,125,000 ounces. 

Gold, at the United States mint, is worth $18 per 
ounce, making a difierence in value on that quantity, 
between San Francisco and New York, of $6,250,000, 
which would be saved to the miners by the establish- 
ment of a mint. 

I have also suggested its importance as a means of 
promoting and increasing our trade with the west coast 
of Mexico and South America. 

It is not doubted that the construction of a railway 
across the Isthmus of Panama, and, perhaps, the estab- 
lishment of other lines of communication between the 
tvfo oceans, will give to the products and manufactures 
of the older States of the Union command of the market 
of California to the exclusion, in a great degree, of those 
of the west coast. 

A mint will, therefore, become of the utmost import- 
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ance, to give such marketable value to silver bullion as 
to enable the merchants of those countries to keep up 
and increase their intercourse with oiu' principal ports on 
the Pacific. 

The silver bulhon shipped to Europe from the west 
coast of Mexico amounts to more than ten millions of 
dollars per annum. From the countries on tiie west 
coast of South America, probably an equal quantity. 
That from Mexico goes to pay for European importations 
into her ports on the Atlantic side. 

A market at San Francisco for this bullion will be 
the means of substituting American and Chinese fabrics 
for those of European manufacture in all those countries. 
This will greatly increase the trade between China and 
California. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, your most 
obedient servant, 

T. BUTLER KING. 



